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REVIEW 


1967  AN  EXCELLENT  CROP  YEAR  IN  MOST  AREAS 

Midyear  indications  are  that  1967  will  turn  out  to  be  a  banner  agricul- 
tural year  for  Africa  and  West  Asia.   Record  grain  harvests  have  been 
attained  in  large  areas  while  several  other  areas  have  shown  good  recovery 
from  rather  poor  harvests  last  year.   There  are  few  areas  where  1967  crops 
are  poorer  than  last  year's.   These  factors  promise  to  push  1967  agricultural 
production  as  a  whole  substantially  above  the  previous  record  high. 

High  Output  in  South  Africa  in  1967 

This  has  been  the  best  agricultural  year  ever  for  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.   The  1967  grain  sorghum  crop  of  975,000  tons  is  three  times 
last  year's  crop  and  more  than  double  any  previous  harvest.   (In  this 
publication,  "tons"  means  metric  tons.)   The  increase  is  attributed  to  a 
combination  of  fine  weather  and  the  seeding  of  new  and  improved  varieties 
instead  of  the  old-line  varieties  of  kaffir  corn. 

South  Africa's  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  114  million  bags--10.3  million 
tons--much  above  the  previous  (1963)  record  of  67  million  bags  (6.1  million 
tons).   It  appears  that  South  Africa  has  an  exportable  surplus  of  47  million 
bags  (4.3  million  tons)  from  the  1967  corn  crop. 

The  Food  Situation  in  Israel  and  the  Arab  Countries 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  of  June  1967  did  not  cause  major  disruption  in 
farm  production  except  possibly  in  Jordan,  although  the  full  effects  are 
not  yet  known.  The  conflict  did,  however,  disrupt  the  trade  patterns  of 
the  area,  including  trade  in  agricultural  products. 

The  grain  situation  in  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  Israel,  in  parti- 
cular, is  much  improved  over  the  past  2  years.   Grain  production  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  which  accounts  for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
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Arab  Middle  East's  total  cereal  harvest,  is  expected  to  be  normal  this  year. 
(For  purposes  of  this  review,  the  Arab  Middle  East  is  considered  to  comprise 
Iraq,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  the 
UAR,  and  Yemen.)   Grain  in  Egypt  is  virtually  all  irrigated  and  harvests  are 
more  consistent  from  year  to  year  than  in  other  Arab  countries  of  the  region. 

In  spite  of  generally  improved  crops,  grain  production  in  Israel  and  the 
countries  of  the  Arab  Middle  East  in  1967  will  fall  short  of  domestic  consump- 
tion by  approximately  4.0  million  tons  if  normal  levels  of  human  consumption 
and  nonfood  use  are  maintained.   More  than  half  of  this  deficit  will  be  in 
the  UAR. 

Syria  is  the  only  Arab  state  to  have  excess  grain.  It  could  have  up  to 
one-half  million  tons  of  cereals  from  its  1967  crops  above  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Israel  faces  a  near-normal  deficit  of  700,000  tons,  chiefly  feedgrains , 
which  is  expected  to  be  covered  by  imports.   There  is  no  trade  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states. 

Grain  produced  in  the  Arab  states  in  1967  could,  under  certain  conditions, 
support  a  diet  averaging  about  1,900  calories  per  person  per  day  for  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries.   The  conditions  are  that  no  rice  or  other  grains  are 
exported  from  the  area,  nonfood  use  of  grain  i6  reduced  20  percent,  and  con- 
sumption of  foods  other  than  grain  remains  at  normal  levels.   This  calorie 
level  is  about  20  percent  below  the  reference  standard  calorie  intake  repre- 
senting physiologic.il  requirements  for  normal  activity  and  health  of  these 
people,  as  reported  in  the  World  Food  Budget,  1970,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Economic  Report  No.  19. 

To  help  alleviate  its  poor  food  situation,  the  UAR  has  announced  plans 
to  cut  cotton  acreage  in  half  in  1968,  to  1  million  acres,  and  to  double 
wheat  acreage,  to  3  million  acres.   Such  drastic  changes  in  crop  plantings 
seem  unlikely  to  be  attained.   However,  the  UAR  is,  without  doubt,  in  a 
critical  food  situation.   U.S.  food  aid  to  the  UAR  under  Title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  ended  in  1966. 


MORE  FERTILIZERS  IN  VIEW 

Production  and  use  of  mineral  fertilizers  in  most  of  Africa  and  West  Asia 
have  been  at  low  levels.   However,  important  developments  are  taking  place  in 
1967  and  large-scale  production  and  use  of  fertilizers  seem  close  at  hand. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  earlier  this  year  between  Spain  and  an  American 
fertilizer  company,  mining  of  huge  deposits  of  phosphate  is  about  to  get  under* 
way  in  Spanish  Sahara.   Phosphate,  one  of  the  three  major  constituents  of 
commercial  plant  food,  is  already  being  mined  in  Senegal,  Togo,  North  Africa, 
and  Jordan. 

Africa  and  West  Asia  have  a  great  potential  for  manufacture  of  nitrogen, 
another  major  constituent  of  fertilizer.   Nitrogen  can  be  manufactured  as  a 


byproduct  of  the  production  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas.   Large  quantities 

of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  now  being  produced  in  West  Asia,  North  Africa, 

and  Nigeria. 

Nitrogen  is  already  being  manufactured  with  the  use  of  electric  power 
from  the  old  Aswan  Dam  in  Egypt,  and  increased  production  is  planned  as 
electricity  becomes  available  from  the  new  High  Aswan  Dam.   Similar  potential 
for  nitrogen  manufacturing  exists  at  several  other  large  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment projects. 

Mozambique's  first  granulated  fertilizer  plant,  with  an  annual  capacity 
of  120,000  tons,  began  operations  in  August  1967.   The  process  at  this  plant 
consists  of  mixing,  pelletizing,  and  packaging  the  fertilizer.   In  addition 
to  supplying  fertilizer  to  Mozambique,  the  plant  is  expected  to  supply  Swazi- 
land, Malawi,  and  other  nearby  countries. 


AFRICAN  SUGAR  NEWS 

Several  countries  in  tropical  Africa  are  increasing  sugar  production  or 
are  making  plans  to  do  so.   Plans  are  to  produce  enough  sugar  for  domestic 
consumption  and- -hope fully — for  export.   Because  of  its  climate,  Africa  pro- 
duces most  of  its  sugar  from  sugarcane,  not  sugar  beets. 

Of  the  new  sugar  producers,  only  Congo  (Brazzaville)  has  reached  the 
point  of  actually  making  sugar  exports. 

Ghana  has  ambitious  plans  for  growing  sugarcane  and  processing  it  into 
sugar.   Two  separate  projects  are  being  developed,  one  at  Komenda  (west  of 
Cape  Coast)  and  the  other  at  Asutsuare  (near  Akosombo,  the  site  of  the  Volta 
River  Dam) . 

Commercial  sugar  production  has  started  at  Bacita,  near  Jebba,  in 
Northern  Nigeria.   Because  of  Nigeria's  large  population,  it  will  probably 
be  some  years  before  the  country  becomes  self-sufficient  in  sugar. 

Senegal  has  begun  growing  sugarcane  with  irrigation  water  from  the 
Senegal  River.   The  Government  hopes  to  produce  a  part  of  the  country's  needs 
for  sugar  and  thus  save  foreign  exchange. 

Cameroon  expects  to  become  self-sufficient  in  sugar  within  2  years.   In 
recent  years  sugar  imports  have  averaged  $1.5  million.   Cameroon  sugarcane 
acreage  is  being  expanded  and  a  12,000-ton  refinery  is  under  construction  at 
Nanga-Eboko,  about  60  miles  northeast  of  Yaounde. 

Major  producers  of  sugar  in  Africa  include  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
Mauritius,  the  UAR,   Rhodesia,  Mozambique,  Reunion,  Uganda,  Swaziland,  and 
Malagasy  Republic.   Some  of  these  countries  have  been  in  the  sugar  business 
for  many  years. 


OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  HIGHLIGHTS 

These  are  some  other  highlights  of  the  agricultural  situation  in  Africa 
and  West  Asia  as  seen  at  mid-1967. 

Africa 

Algeria:   Shipments  of  citrus  fruits  and  wine  to  France  have  declined. 
France  suspended  Algerian  wine  imports  in  February  1967  to  prevent  a  further 
decline  of  the  price  of  domestic  French  wine. 

Algeria's  1967  cereal  crops  are  estimated  to  total  about  2  million  tons, 
up  substantially  from  the  1966  harvest  of  less  than  1  million  tons. 

Angola:   The  country  shows  a  spectacular  increase  in  commercial  baby 
chick  production.   Angola's  coffee  crop  for  1967/68  is  estimated  at  3.5  mil- 
lion bags  (210,000  tons),  the  same  as  for  1966/67.   Angola  is  expected  to  be 
Africa's  second  largest  coffee  producer  for  the  coming  harvest  season. 

Cameroon:  An  increasing  portion  of  Cameroon's  cocoa  bean  crop  is  being 
processed  into  cocoa  butter  and  cocoa  cake  within  the  country.  The  products 
are  exported. 

Central  African  Republic:   The  country's  first  Four-Year  Plan  has  been 
adopted.   The  agricultural  sector  will  receive  about  40  percent  of  investment 
in  the  Plan. 

Chad:   A  cotton  textile  mill  is  being  built  at  Fort  Archambault. 

East  Africa:  A  significant  step  was  taken  on  June  5  and  6,  1967,  when 
the  Presidents  of  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda  signed  a  treaty  which  set  up 
the  East  African  Community.   This  treaty  has  two  basic  objectives:   a  sub- 
stantial revision  of  the  long  existing  East  African  Common  Market  and  the  re- 
organization of  certain  common  services  currently  carried  on  by  the  East 
African  Common  Services  Organization,  which  will  be  superseded  when  the  treaty 
becomes  effective  in  December  1967.   The  declared  aims  of  the  new  community 
are  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  revised  common  customs  and  excise 
tariffs,  the  abolition  of  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  on  trade,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  common  agricultural  policy,  organization  of  the  East  African 
Development  Bank,  the  operation  of  common  services,  and  coordination  of 
economic  planning. 

Gabon:  The  country  is  currently  carrying  out  its  Five-Year  Plan  adopted 
in  mid-1966.  While  mining  receives  the  largest  share  of  investment  under  the 
Plan,  farming  for  domestic  consumption  is  also  given  a  generous  share. 

Ghana:   An  American  rubber  company  has  become  an  active  business  partici- 
pant in  Ghana's  rubber  industry,  both  in  growing  rubber  on  plantations  and  in 
manufacturing  rubber  into  automobile  tires. 


In  1966  the  United  States  first  shipped  commodities  to  Ghana  under 
Title  I  of  Public  Law  480.   Shipments  have  continued  in  1967.   An  agreement 
signed  March  3,  1967,  as  amended,  provided  for  shipments  valued  at  more  than 
$7  million,  consisting  of  20,000  tons  of  rice,  10,000  tons  of  wheat  flour, 
9,000  bales  of  cotton,  4,500  tons  of  inedible  tallow,  and  500  tons  of  tobacco. 

Ivory  Coast:   Ivory  Coast  is  Africa's  largest  coffee  producer  for  the 
1967/68  season,  with  a  forecast  production  of  4.5  million  bags  (270,000  tons). 

Libya:   Agricultural  imports  continue  to  rise;  petroleum  exports  also 
continue  an  upward  trend. 

Malagasy  Republic  (Madagascar):  The  1967  vanilla  crop  is  estimated  at 
1,500  tons,  nearly  twice  world  consumption. 

Malawi:   A  new  140-mile  railroad  in  Malawi  will  connect  with  the 
Mozambique  deepwater  port  of  Nacala.   It  will  provide  more  direct  rail  access 
than  through  the  Mozambique  port  of  Beira,  not  only  for  Malawi's  exports,  but 
also  for  confectionery  peanuts,  tobacco,  etc.,  from  Zambia's  Eastern  Province. 

Mauritius:   The  1967  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  640,000  tons,  not  quite 
a  record.   There  was  some  storm  damage  to  the  sugarcane  earlier  this  year. 
Mauritius  is  scheduled  to  become  an  independent  country  later  this  year. 

Morocco:   Total  1967  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and  corn  is  reported 
to  be  slightly  below  normal  at  2.5  million  tons,  compared  with  about  1.5  mil- 
lion in  1966.   In  1967,  bread  wheat  totaled  about  240,000  tons,  hard  wheat 
850,000  tons,  barley  1.1  million  tons,  and  corn  300,000  tons.   Total  1967  re- 
quirements of  these  cereals  in  Morocco  are  estimated  at  nearly  3.2  million 
tons. 

Mozambique:  Work  is  about  to  start  on  the  vast  Cahora-Bassa  project 
which  will  embrace  a  series  of  dams  in  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Zambezi  River 
above  Tete,  Mozambique.   The  project  will  provide  irrigation  for  expanded 
production  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  in  the  flat  lands  downstream  from  the 
dam,  and  provide  flood  control  to  protect  existing  sugar  and  other  plantation 
and  food  crops  on  the  lower  Zambezi.   The  project  has  been  in  the  planning 
stage  for  9  years,  and  bids  for  the  initial  phase  of  construction  were  sche- 
duled to  be  opened  in  September  1967,  with  construction  on  the  dams  proper 
to  begin  in  May  1968.   The  first  phase  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  1972. 
The  main  dam  is  expected  to  have  a  generating  capacity  exceeding  that  of  the 
Aswan  and  Kariba  Dams  combined.   South  Africa,  Portugal,  Japan,  and  other 
countries  are  expected  to  finance  and  participate  in  the  construction  of  this 
dam  complex.   A  major  part  of  the  electric  power  is  presently  destined  for 
consumption  in  South  Africa,  despite  the  very  long  power  lines  that  will  be 
required  for  transmission. 

Nigeria:   Effects  on  farm  production  and  trade  of  the  current  difficulties 
being  encountered  in  maintaining  political  unity  in  Nigeria  are  difficult  to 
assess.   Production  of  such  important  crops  as  peanuts  and  palm  oil  may  not 
be  greatly  reduced.   However,  there  are  various  difficulties  in  shipping  these 


products  to  foreign  buyers.  Most  of  Nigeria's  cocoa  beans  are  grown  in  the 
Western  Region,  fairly  near  Nigeria's  chief  ocean  port  of  Lagos,  and  are  not 
encountering  any  particular  shipping  problem. 

Republic  of  South  Africa:   Peanut  production  and  dried  bean  production 
in  1967  joined  corn  and  grain  sorghum  in  reaching  alltime  record  high  levels 
in  the  Republic. 

Sudan:   Water  from  two  recently  completed  dams--the  Roseires  on  the 
Blue  Nile  and  Kashm  El  Girba  on  the  Atbara  River—permitted  some  expansion 
in  Sudan's  irrigated  area  in  1967.   When  fully  utilized,  the  water  from  these 
dams  will  double  the  country's  area  of  irrigated  farmland  and  will  also  per- 
mit more  intensive  farming  and  improved  practices  on  land  now  being 
cultivated. 

Tunisia:   About  460,000  tons  of  hard  wheat,  soft  wheat,  and  barley  have 
been  produced  in  1967.   This  is  better  than  1966 's  crop  of  430,000  tons  but 
well  below  the  1957-59  average. 

United  Arab  Republic:   In  spite  of  reports  that  cotton  leafworm  infesta- 
tion was  severe,  indications  are  that  the  1967  cotton  crop  will  not  be  off 
much  from  last  year's  460,000  tons. 

Zambia:   For  the  second  successive  year,  Zambia  has  a  record  commercial 
corn  crop. 


West  Asia 

Iran:   After  years  of  insufficient  production  of  wheat  for  domestic  use, 

Iran  will  have  a  surplus  of  about  400,000  tons  from  this  year's  crop  of 

3.8  million  tons.   In  July  1967,  60,000  tons  of  wheat  were  sold  to  Iraq  and 
another  sale  of  90,000  tons  was  being  negotiated. 

Iran  has  virtually  ceased  importing  vegetable  oils  from  the  United  States, 
apparently  replacing  them  with  sunf lowerseed  oil  under  bilateral  trade  arrange- 
ments from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Eastern  European  countries.  In  recent  years, 
Iran's  imports  of  U.S.  vegetable  oils  had  averaged  over  100  million  pounds. 

Turkey:   In  recent  years,  Turkey  has  usually  been  a  net  importer  of 
wheat.   However,  wheat  crops  in  1966  and  1967  have  been  large  enough,  due 
mainly  to  favorable  weather,  to  cover  domestic  needs.   The  1966  crop  amounted 
to  8.2  million  tons  and  the  1967  harvest  may  be  15  to  20  percent  larger. 

In  a  move  to  improve  its  wheat  industry  in  good  years  and  bad,  Turkey 
has  this  year  imported  substantial  quantities—estimated  at  20,000  tons-- 
of  the  new  variety  Sonora,  the  "Mexican  wonder  wheat,"  from  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  for  planting  in  selected  areas.   This  high-yielding,  semidwarf 
wheat  was  developed  in  Mexico  during  the  past  5  years  by  U.S.  scientists 
employed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  collaboration  with  Mexican 


scientists.   Preliminary  trial  plantings  in  Turkey  have  yielded  well.   So 
well,  in  fact,  that  some  Turkish  authorities  feel  that  widespread  use  of  the 
new  variety  in  their  country  promises  to  make  Turkey  self-sufficient  in  a 
few  years. 
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This  report  was  prepared  in  the  Africa  and  Middle  East  Branch. 

The  report  updates  a  more  comprehensive  report  published  in 
May  1967:   The  Africa  and  West  Asia  Agricultural  Situation — Review 
1966  and  Outlook  for  1967,  ERS -Foreign  186. 
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